Vitoria
, . . His Majesty [wrote the Spanish Ambassador in reply to Welling-
ton's offer], sensible of the delicacy of your conduct, is at the same time
unwilling to deprive you of that which has come into your possession
in a manner so just and honourable to you.1
So the pictures remained in England, and formed part of
the many trophies gracing the walls of Apsley House.
The baton of Marshal Jourdan was another trophy from
the field of Vitoria, and Lord Wellington sent it home to the
Prince Regent; in return for which he received a flattering
letter from that personage, informing him that for his services
at Vitoria he had been made a Field-Marshal of England.
"You have sent rne", wrote the Prince, "amongst the
trophies of your unrivalled fame, the staff of a French Marshal,
and I send you in return that of England/' * *
Thus did Arthur Wellesley reach the highest rung of the
military ladder in the satisfaction of having earned it, and
amongst the good wishes of his friends and the world in
general.
The great genius who has so admirably combined the operations
leading to so glorious and successful a result [wrote Colonel Torrens
to Lord "Wellington's friend and Quarter-Master-General, Sir George
Murray], is deserving of anything the country could possibly do for
him; and what is more gratifying to him and to his friends, he richly
deserves the exalted position his great character maintains in the estima-
tion of the world. God bless him, and send him health and continued
success.8
The Battle of Vitoria was the most decisive yet fought in
the Peninsula. " Never "? says Napier," was a victory more
complete." 4 It marts an epoch in the Campaign and is the
beginning of the end of French power in Spain.
1 Supp. Despatches, Vol. XIV, p. G55.
2 Dispatches, Vol. X, p* $32, footnote*
* Supp. Despatches, Vol. Fill, pp. 109, tzo.
*Napier, Vol. V9p. t*j.
* English Edd-Marshals up to this period had not carried batons;
the first one was made in Lord Wellington's honour.
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